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beneficial process. It may indeed lead to disappoint-
ment. Bentham thought that, if law were reformed
on his principles, litigation would be easy, cheap, and
expeditious ; yet, now that nearly all his proposals
have been adopted, the removal of legal difficulties
seems to have brought into still greater nakedness
the difficulties of questions of fact. But, though the
simplification of law may lead to disappointment, it
can scarcely lead to danger. It is, however, idle to
concealfrom oneself that the simplification of political
institutions leads straight to absolutism, the abso-
lutism not of an expert judge, but of a single man or
of a multitude striving to act as if it were a single
man. The illogicalities swept away in the process may
really be buttresses which helped to support the vast
burden of government, or checks which mitigated the
consequences of the autocrat's undeniable fallibility.
Again, a mistake in law-reform is of small import-
ance. It mainly affects a class of whose grievances,
I may observe, Bentham had far too exalted a
notion, the small part of the community which actu-
ally "goes to law.*' If committed, it can be corrected
with comparative ease. But a mistake in constitu-
tional innovation directly affects the entire community
and every part of it. It may be fraught with calamity
or ruin, public or private. And correction is virtually
impossible. It is practically taken for granted among
us, that all constitutional changes are final and must